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Preface 


Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  called  Mahatma,  or 
Great  Soul.  What  he  did  and  said  was  simple  and  direct, 
and  he  had  an  uncanny  sense  for  finding  universal 
significance  in  ordinary  human  events.  His  life  was  a 
search  for  truth,  freedom  and  a  peaceable  life  for  his 
people. 

As  with  many  "Great  Souls,"  his  intentions  were  often 
poorly  understood  by  his  admirers  and  altogether 
misjudged  by  his  detractors.  He  identified  strongly  with 
his  people,  and  most  of  his  efforts  were  spent  on  behalf 
of  India's  development  and  liberation.  Because  of  this,  he 
was  criticized  for  his  supposed  political  ambitions,  and 
for  envisioning  India  as  a  future  world  power.  Even 
worse,  he  was  accused  of  misusing  religion  for  political 
ends,  and  his  hunger  strikes  were  condemned  as  moral 
manipulation.  Some  of  his  own  people  viewed  his 
nonviolence  campaigns  and  his  fasts  as  political  tools. 

Few  of  his  contemporaries  knew  him  for  what  he 
was — first  and  foremost  a  religious  and  moral  genius. 
Gandhi  did  not  differentiate  between  political  and 
religious  action:  For  him  all  action  was  in  the  service  of 
truth.  He  had  no  difficulty  acting  upon  his  convictions 
once  his  search  for  truth  had  led  him  to  those 
convictions. 

His  "experiments  with  truth"  took  place  in  the  setting 
of  India's  fight  for  independence.  The  experiments  also 
achieved  freedom  for  India.  But  far  more  important  for 
Gandhi  was  bringing  a  new  force  into  the  world — the 
force  of  peacefulness,  which  he  hoped  would  transform 
all  mankind. 


— Etti  de  Faczay 
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Introduction 


Gandhi's  Life 


Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  was  born  in 
Porbandar,  India,  on  October  2,  1869.  His  father,  a 
member  of  the  merchant  caste,  was  highly  respect¬ 
ed,  serving  at  different  times  as  Prime  Minister  in 
three  small  Indian  states:  Porbandar,  Rajkov,  and 
Vankaner.  Gandhi's  childhood  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  unremarkable. 

At  thirteen  he  was  married,  according  to  custom, 
to  Kasturbai,  a  girl  his  own  age,  who  remained 
practically  illiterate  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Later, 
when  Gandhi  had  become  an  influential  figure  in  his 
country,  he  condemned  child  marriage  as  one  of  the 
evils  of  India.  He  felt  that  it  blocked  the  intellectual 
and  even  moral  development  of  his  people. 

When  Gandhi  was  eighteen,  a  friend  of  the  family 
suggested  he  be  sent  to  England  to  study.  (India  was 
then  a  British  colony.)  This  plan  caused  much  debate 
among  the  elders,  since  Gandhi  would  be  the  first  of 
his  caste  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  and  according 
to  the  Hindu  religion,  venturing  outside  India 
inevitably  resulted  in  "contamination."  Despite  all 
this,  Gandhi  chose  to  go  to  England.  The  caste 
elders  in  turn  solemnly  declared  him  an  outcast, 
which  Gandhi  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
accepted  the  caste  regulations  and  never  asked  to 
be  reinstated,  since  he  considered  himself  a  Hindu 
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by  religion.  His  Hinduism  was  never  seriously 
contested,  since  as  a  "holy  man"  he  was  held  to  be 
exempt  from  caste  regulations. 

In  England  he  studied  law  and  religion.  The 
English  Theosophists  introduced  him  to  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  to  his  native  religion's 
Bhagavad  Gita.  These  two  works  directly  influenced 
his  manner  of  life  and  thought.  Through  the 
Theosophists  he  also  came  in  contact  with  vegetari¬ 
ans  working  for  vegetarianism  in  England.  Gandhi 
joined  their  organization  and  supported  their 
efforts,  for  he  was  already  a  vegetarian  by  tradition 
and  inclination. 

After  his  return  to  India,  where  he  worked  for  two 
years  as  a  lawyer,  Gandhi  was,  by  his  own  account,  a 
failure.  At  home,  family  relations  were  strained.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  had  died  during 
his  absence.  He  exhibited  the  usual  arrogance  of 
Indian  students  returning  from  abroad,  forcing  his 
wife  and  children  to  adopt  more  sophisticated 
English  dress  and  eating  habits.  Finding  that  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  lawyer  was  difficult  for  him,  partly  because 
of  his  status  as  an  outcast  and  partly  because  of  his 
unfamiliarity  with  Indian  law,  he  gladly  accepted  an 
offer  for  work  from  an  Indian  firm  established  in 
South  Africa. 

Gandhi  found  large  settlements  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa  in  1893.  In  the  years  afterward,  many 
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more  came  over  as  contract  laborers.  Contract  labor 
in  South  Africa  during  this  period  was  virtually  a 
form  of  slavery  for  Indians.  The  Indian  had  no  right 
of  mobility  and  was  not  protected  under  any  law  if 
he  left  his  employer.  Moreover,  South  African  law 
withheld  political  franchise  from  Indians.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Gandhi  confronted  discrimina¬ 
tion  due  to  racial  prejudice.  As  an  attorney-at-law  he 
soon  involved  himself  in  the  problems  and  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  Indian  workers,  calling  this  his  "public 
work"  and  accepting  no  remuneration. 

Indians  in  South  Africa  were  referred  to  as  coolies. 
Gandhi,  the  "coolie  barrister,"  tied  his  own  destiny 
to  the  future  of  his  people.  He  brought  his  family  to 
South  Africa,  and  for  two  decades  he  worked  for  the 
Indians  of  South  Africa,  encouraging  cleanliness, 
self-respect,  and  self-purification  as  the  bases  for 
demanding  their  rights.  He  brought  the  Indians  of 
all  religious  sects  into  a  unified  Indian  Congress — no 
small  task  considering  the  divisions  caused  among 
Indians  by  their  divergent  religious  loyalties.  And  he 
unified  his  thought  and  action  through  satyagraha, 
or  truth-force — a  distinctive  form  of  nonviolent 
resistance  which  was  later  to  become  his  tool  for 
gaining  Indian  independence  from  Britain. 

To  promote  Indian  unity  in  Africa,  Gandhi 
established  two  cooperative  communities — Phoenix 
settlement  and  Tolstoy  farm.  Leo  Tolstoy's  The 
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Kingdom  of  God  Is  within  You  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  essay  on  civil  disobedience  did  much  to 
strengthen  his  own  convictions.  As  a  result  of  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  Gandhi,  together 
with  many  satyagrahis — his  followers  who  practiced 
truth-force — served  a  number  of  prison  sentences. 

Satyagraha  was  tested  on  a  mass  scale  in  South 
Africa  in  1913,  when  Gandhi  led  a  large  number  of 
Indians  across  provincial  borders  to  affirm  the 
Indian  right  of  mobility.  He  and  his  nonviolent  army 
were  promptly  arrested.  They  did  not  resist  arrest; 
they  pleaded  guilty  to  all  charges.  A  second 
nonviolent  army  of  Indians  moved  across  provincial 
borders  and  were  in  turn  arrested.  A  third  army  was 
mobilizing.  The  government  despaired:  The  jails  of 
South  Africa  could  not  hold  twenty  thousand 
Indians.  The  satyagraha  campaign  won  its  victory, 
and  the  Indians  were  given  back  their  rights  by  the 
Indian  Relief  Bill,  passed  on  June  30,  1914.  News  of 
Gandhi's  activity  in  South  Africa  spread  throughout 
India  and  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  India,  Gandhi — already  referred 
to  as  Mahatma — spent  the  first  year  establishing  a 
new  ashram  (cooperative  settlement)  at  Sabarmati. 
He  had  often  denounced  untouchability,  and  he 
decided  now  was  the  time  to  attack  this  "shameful" 
Indian  practice.  He  admitted  an  untouchable  family 
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to  his  ashram,  offending  many  contemporaries  who 
were  not  yet  ready  to  be  "contaminated"  or  classed 
as  equals  of  the  pariahs.  Consequently,  most  of  the 
support  for  his  work  was  withdrawn.  But  the  frail 
Mahatma  made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  going  to 
practice  what  he  preached. 

While  England  was  at  war  with  Germany  and  too 
busy  to  turn  her  political  energies  toward  English- 
Indian  relations,  Gandhi  busied  himself  with  India's 
special  problems.  Lie  campaigned  on  behalf  of 
workers,  women,  untouchables,  and  India's  general 
economic  independence. 

Gandhi's  objective  for  India  was  full  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom  from  foreign  domination.  To 
show  how  his  country  was  being  exploited  under 
foreign  rule,  Gandhi  focused  his  satyagraha  cam¬ 
paign  on  the  Salt  Laws,  which  protected  the  British 
colonial  government's  monopoly  on  salt.  With 
followers  from  his  Sabarmati  ashram  Gandhi 
marched  two  hundred  miles  to  Dandi,  by  the  sea. 
There,  after  a  day  of  prayer,  Gandhi  picked  up  a 
pinch  of  salt  from  the  shore — just  enough  to  break 
the  law.  This  was  the  signal  for  all  India  to  spring  into 
action.  The  Indian  Congress  party  organized  illegal 
sales  of  salt;  everybody  in  the  entire  country 
purchased  or  sold  salt,  thus  breaking  the  Salt  Laws. 
The  government  retaliated,  and  all  over  the  country 
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jails  began  to  fill.  Indian  heads  of  state  were  arrested 
one  by  one. 

When  Gandhi  himself  was  jailed  without  charge 
and  trial  ("at  the  pleasure  of  the  government"), 
Sarojini  Naidu,  the  Hindu  poetess,  continued  his 
campaign.  With  2,500  volunteers  she  marched  on 
the  Dharasana  saltworks.  The  colonial  police,  armed 
with  steel-tipped  sticks,  received  the  marchers.  For 
several  days  the  satyagrahis  marched  in  orderly 
procession  without  a  single  attempt  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  police  and  their  clubs.  Many 
who  were  struck  fell  unconscious,  their  skulls 
fractured  or  their  shoulders  broken.  The  business  of 
the  country  came  to  a  halt:  Jails  were  packed,  offices 
emptied  as  countless  Indians  resigned  their  posts, 
the  authorities  and  the  police  grew  weary.  Finally, 
the  British  government  gave  in.  The  Gandhi-lrwin 
pact  was  signed  on  March  7,  1930,  providing  for  the 
release  of  political  prisoners,  an  end  to  civil 
disobedience,  and  tax-free  salt  for  all  Indians. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  asked  Gandhi  in 
1930  to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence  for 
India.  The  details  of  independence  took  seventeen 
more  years  to  work  out,  but  in  principle  Indian 
freedom  from  English  rule  was  already  implied  in  the 
Gandhi-lrwin  pact.  Gandhi's  chief  mission  was 
accomplished. 
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Within  India,  however,  strife  sharpened  between 
Hindus  and  Moslems,  both  factions  opting  for  open 
war  rather  than  reconciliation.  While  Gandhi  strove 
to  resolve  Hindu-Moslem  antagonisms  to  keep  India 
united,  some  of  the  younger  secessionists  saw  him 
as  an  old  man  who  had  outlived  his  usefulness.  To 
them  he  was  an  obstacle  to  war.  On  the  afternoon  of 
January  30,  1948,  one  such  young  ultranationalist 
Hindu,  Nathuram  Godse,  confronted  Gandhi  on  his 
way  to  a  prayer  meeting  and  assassinated  him . 

The  death  of  the  Mahatma  stunned  all  of  India. 
Many  may  not  have  understood  his  teachings 
clearly,  but  they  had  become  accustomed  to  his 
example  and  guidance.  They  had  changed  under  the 
influence  of  his  charismatic  personality.  His  thought 
had  become  their  conscience,  and  war  had  become 
a  psychological  impossibility.  Through  Gandhi, 
satyagraha  had  become  part  of  India's  experience 
and  wisdom. 

The  editor  has  brought  selections  from  Gandhi's 
writings  together  with  contemporary  photographs 
to  help  translate  the  significance  of  India's  experi¬ 
ence  and  wisdom  for  other  times  and  other  peoples. 
The  following  pages  summarize  Gandhi's  convic¬ 
tions  about  the  great  principles  of  truth,  peace- 
force,  discipline,  and  concern  for  mankind. 
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Chapter  1 

The  Persistence  of  Truth 


Truth  for  Gandhi  was  not  merely  a  quality  of  God; 
it  was  the  divine  essence.  Truth  was  God.  Gandhi's 
autobiography,  The  Story  of  My  Experiments  with 
Truth ,  is  an  expression  of  his  life's  concern.  From 
the  smallest  dietary  experimentation  to  the  grandest 
satyagraha  campaign,  his  aim  was  the  service  of 
truth.  He  practiced  purity  (brahmacharya)  and  the 
love  of  all  life  (ahimsa)  to  help  shape  himself  into  a 
more  perfect  receptacle  and  embodiment  of  truth. 

Since  truth  might  be  served  in  different  ways  from 
moment  to  moment,  Gandhi's  actions  often  seemed 
inconsistent  to  others,  even  contradictory.  He  was 
aware  of  this,  but  not  seriously  worried  by  it;  his 
concern  was  his  own  fidelity  to  the  moral  law. 

In  the  same  way  he  felt  that  the  particular  beliefs 
of  different  religions  did  not  really  contradict  one 
another.  Beliefs  were  necessary,  because  men  could 
grasp  truth  better  through  concrete  expressions  and 
examples.  But  the  truth  they  served  transcended  the 
particular. 

People  come  to  expect  a  Great  Soul  to  be  aware  of 
the  right  course  of  action  at  any  given  time.  But 
Gandhi  seriously  believed  that  everyone  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  the  same  insight.  To  the  sincere  man,  he  felt, 
truth  persists  in  revealing  itself. 
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The  Test  of  Truth 

Generally  speaking, 

observation  of  the  law  of  Truth 

is  understood  merely 

to  mean  that  we  must  speak  the  truth. 

Butwe  .  .  .  should  understand  .  .  .  Truth 
in  a  much  wider  sense. 

There  should  be  Truth  in  thought, 

Truth  in  speech,  and  Truth  in  action. 

To  the  man  who  has  realized 
this  Truth  in  its  fulness, 
nothing  else  remains  to  be  known, 
because  all  knowledge 

is  necessarily  included  in  it. 

What  is  not  included  in  it  is  notTruth, 
and  so  not  true  knowledge; 
and  there  can  be  no  inward  peace 
without  true  knowledge. 

If  we  once  learn  how  to  apply 
this  never-failing  test  of  Truth, 
we  will  at  once  be  able  to  find  out 
what  is  worth  doing,  what  is  worth  seeing, 
what  is  worth  reading. 

GANDHI 

From  Yeravda  Man  dir 
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Truth  All  Powerful 

The  path  of  a  satyagrahi  is  beset  with  insurmounta¬ 
ble  difficulties.  But  in  true  satyagraha  there  is  neither 
disappointment  nor  defeat.  As  truth  is  all  powerful, 
satyagraha  can  never  be  defeated. 

GANDHI 

Satyagraha 


Open  to  Correction 

A  devotee  of  Truth 

may  not  do  anything 

in  deference  to  convention. 

He  must  always 

hold  himself  open  to  correction, 
and  whenever  he  discovers  himself 
to  be  wrong 

he  must  confess  it  at  all  costs 
and  atone  for  it. 

GANDHI 

Autobiography 
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Beauty  in  Truth 

I  see  and  find 

Beauty  in  Truth 
or  through  Truth. 

All  Truths, 

not  merely  true  ideas, 
but  truthful  faces, 
truthful  pictures, 
or  songs 

are  highly  beautiful. 

People  generally  fail 
to  see  Beauty  in  Truth; 
the  ordinary  man 
runs  away  from 
and  becomes  blind  to 
the  beauty  in  it. 
Whenever  men  begin  to  see 
Beauty  in  Truth, 
then  true  Art  will  arise. 

GANDHI 

Address 
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The  Call  of  Truth 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  appearing  to  be 
consistent.  In  my  pursuit  after  Truth  I  have 
discarded  many  ideas  and  learned  many  new  things. 
Old  as  I  am  in  age,  I  have  no  feeling  that  I  have 
ceased  to  grow  inwardly  or  that  my  growth  will  stop 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  flesh.  What  I  am 
concerned  with  is  my  readiness  to  obey  the  call  of 
Truth,  my  God,  from  moment  to  moment. 

GANDHI 

Gandhiji,  His  Life  and  Work 


The  Highest  Morality 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  done  a  single  thing  in  my 
life  as  a  matter  of  expedience.  I  have  ever  held  that 
the  highest  morality  is  also  the  highest  expedience. 

GANDHI 

Gandhiji ,  His  Life  and  Work 
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The  Way  of  Truth 

The  way  of  peace  is  the  way  of  truth.  Truthfulness  is 
even  more  important  than  peacefulness. 

GANDI 

Young  India 


Any  Field  of  Life 

To  see  the  universal  and  all-pervading 
Spirit  of  Truth  face  to  face 
one  must  be  able  to  love 
the  meanest  of  creation  as  oneself. 

And  a  man  who  aspires  after  that 

cannot  afford  to  keep  out  of  any  field  of  life. 

That  is  why  my  devotion  to  Truth 

has  drawn  me  into  the  field  of  politics; 

and  I  can  say  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 

and  yet  in  all  humility, 

that  those  who  say  that  religion 

has  nothing  to  do  with  politics 

do  not  know  what  religion  means. 

GANDHI 

Autobiography 
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Chapter  2 

Peace-Force 


The  idea  of  peace-force  (satyagraha)  developed 
slowly  in  Gandhi's  mind.  He  was  practicing  it  long 
before  he  had  made  any  clear  formulation  of  the 
principle.  Most  of  his  ethical  convictions  were 
instinctive,  but  he  sought  precedents  for  his  beliefs 
and  authoritative  support  for  his  actions.  He  took 
John  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy  as  authorities  for  his 
humanistic  views,  and  Thoreau's  writing  on  civil 
disobedience  helped  him  to  clarify  the  methods  of 
peaceful  resistance. 

As  a  statesman  Gandhi  was  severely  criticized  for 
fusing  religion  and  politics,  for  using  religion  and  his 
own  spirituality  to  advance  his  own  career  and 
India's  power.  His  long  fasts  were  condemned  as 
coercion  against  the  government  and  therefore 
violent  in  nature.  In  view  of  his  behavior  Gandhi  felt 
that  such  criticism  was  misdirected  and  uninformed. 
For  Gandhi  it  would  be  impossible  to  advocate  one 
right  course  of  action  for  politics  and  another  for 
religion.  Whether  political,  cultural,  or  economic, 
all  action  is  essentially  religious — in  the  service  of 
truth. 

Gandhi  explained  his  fasts  as  a  form  of  prayer  and 
self-purification  to  better  arm  himself  for  a  moral 
struggle.  They  were  not  intended  to  be  coercive.  He 
often  described  the  "enemy"  as  a  friend  separated 
from  us  by  a  temporary  disagreement.  His  peaceful 
resistance  was  not  meant  to  harm  or  even  to 
embarrass  the  opponent. 
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When  a  people  chooses  to  reject  a  system,  Gandhi 
taught,  they  must  reject  all  of  it:  its  benefits  as  well 
as  its  injustices.  Otherwise  they  are  exploiting  those 
who  advocate  the  system  and  thus  doing  violence  to 
fellow  human  beings. 

From  his  immediate  followers  Gandhi  exacted 
discipline,  purity,  and  simplicity.  Peace-force  is,  first 
and  foremost,  a  self-directed  endeavor.  Unlike 
moral  manipulation  of  others,  peaceful  resistance  is 
fundamentally  a  clear  personal  vision  accomplished 
primarily  through  self-purification. 


Commandments  for  a 
Satyagrahi 

1.  A  satyagrahi,  i.e.,  a  civil  resister,  will  harbor  no 
anger. 

2.  He  will  suffer  the  anger  of  an  opponent. 

3.  In  doing  so  he  will  put  up  with  assaults  from 
the  opponent,  never  retaliate,  but  he  will  not 
submit,  out  of  fear  of  punishment  or  the  like,  to  any 
order  given  in  anger. 

4.  When  any  person  in  authority  seeks  to  arrest  a 
civil  resister,  he  will  voluntarily  submit  to  the  arrest 
and  he  will  not  resist  the  attachment  or  removal  of 
his  own  property,  if  any,  when  it  is  sought  to  be 
confiscated  by  the  authorities. 

5.  When  a  civil  resister  has  any  property  in  his 
possession  as  a  trustee,  he  will  refuse  to  surrender 
it,  even  though  in  defending  it  he  might  lose  his  life. 
He  will,  however,  never  retaliate. 

6.  Non-retaliation  excludes  swearing  and  cursing. 

7.  Therefore  a  civil  resister  will  never  insult  his 
opponent,  and  therefore  also,  he  may  not  take  part 
in  many  of  the  newly  coined  cries  which  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Ahimsa. 

8.  A  civil  resister  will  not  salute  the  Union  Jack, 
nor  will  he  insult  it  or  officials,  English  or  Indian. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  if  one  insults  an 
official  or  commits  an  assault  upon  him,  a  civil 
resister  will  protect  such  official  or  officials  from  the 
insult  or  attack  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

GANDHI 
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The  Summit  of  Bravery 

My  non-violence  does  not  admit 
of  running  away  from  danger 
and  leaving  dear  ones  unprotected. 

Between  violence  and  cowardly  flight, 

I  can  only  prefer  violence  to  cowardice. 

I  can  no  more  preach  non-violence  to  a  cowardly 
man 

than  I  can  tempt  a  blind  man  to  enjoy  healthy 
scenes. 

Non-violence  is  the  summit  of  bravery. 

And  in  my  own  experience, 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
to  men  trained  in  the  school  of  violence 
the  superiority  of  non-violence. 

As  a  coward, 
which  I  was  for  years, 

I  harbored  violence. 

I  began  to  prize  non-violence 
only  when  I  began  to  shed  cowardice. 
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A  Religion  for  All 

I  am  not  a  visionary.  I  claim  to  be  a  practical  idealist. 
The  religion  of  non-violence  is  not  meant  merely  for 
the  Rishis  and  Saints.  It  is  meant  for  the  common 
people  as  well. 
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An  Inherent  Right 


I  wish  I  could  persuade  everybody 

that  civil  disobedience 

is  the  inherent  right  of  a  citizen. 

He  dare  not  give  it  up 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  man. 

Civil  disobedience  is  never  followed  by  anarchy. 
Criminal  disobedience  can  lead  to  it. 

Every  State  puts  down  criminal  disobedience  by 
force. 

It  perishes,  if  itdoes  not. 

But  to  put  down  civil  disobedience 
is  to  attempt  to  imprison  conscience. 

Civil  disobedience 

can  only  lead  to  strength  and  purity. 


GANDHI 
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The  Exercise  of  Restraint 

I  do  not  believe  in  armed  risings. 

They  are  a  remedy 

worse  than  the  disease  sought  to  be  cured. 

They  are  a  token 

of  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  impatience  and  anger. 
The  method  of  violence 
cannot  do  good  in  the  long  run. 

We  have  a  better  method. 

Unlike  that  of  violence 

it  certainly  involves  the  exercise  of  restraint  and 
patience; 

but  it  requires  also  resoluteness  of  will. 
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The  Powers  within  Us 

It  is  quite  proper 

to  resist  and  attack  a  system, 

but  to  resist  and  attack  its  author 

is  tantamount  to 

resisting  and  attacking  oneself. 

For  we  are  all  tarred 

with  the  same  brush, 

and  are  children 

of  one  and  the  same  Creator, 

and  as  such 

the  divine  powers  within  us  are  infinite. 
To  slight  a  single  human  being 
is  to  slight  those  divine  powers, 
and  thus  to  harm  not  only  that  being 
but  with  him  the  whole  world. 
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A  Higher  Law 

Non-violence  is  the  law  of  our  species  as  violence  is 
the  law  of  the  brute.  The  spirit  lies  dormant  in  the 
brute  and  he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  physical 
might.  The  dignity  of  man  requires  obedience  to  a 
higher  law — to  the  strength  of  the  spirit. 
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A  Just  Cause 

A  believer  in  non-violence  is  pledged 

not  to  resort  to  violence  or  physical  force, 

either  directly  or  indirectly, 

in  defense  of  anything, 

but  he  is  not  precluded 

from  helping  institutions  or  men 

that  are  themselves  not  based  on  non-violence. 

My  business  is  to  refrain 

from  any  violence  myself, 

and  to  induce  by  persuasion  and  service 

as  many  of  God's  creatures  as  I  can 

to  join  me  in  the  belief  and  practice. 

But  I  would  be  untrue  to  my  faith 

if  I  refused  to  assist  in  a  just  cause 

any  men  or  measures 

that  did  not  coincide 

with  the  principle  of  non-violence. 
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What  Barrier ? 


What  barrier  is  there  that  love  cannot  break? 
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Harbinger  of  Peace 

Our  fight  has  for  its  object  friendship  with  the  whole 
world.  Non-violence  has  come  amongst  men  and  it 
will  stay.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  the  peace  of  the 
World. 

GANDHI 
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Chapter  3 

An  Ecology  of  the  Soul 


Some  of  Gandhi's  ideas  for  a  balanced  life  of  the 
soul — especially  those  relating  to  sacred  cows,  diet 
and  fasting,  sexual  behavior  and  birth  control — were 
considered  highly  controversial,  even  absurd,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime.  But  in  the  deeper  context  of 
personal  struggle  for  truth-realization  Gandhi's 
ideas  had  their  own  inner  logic. 

Simplicity  for  Gandhi  was  the  most  favorable 
environment  for  the  spirit's  progress.  Gandhi 
advocated  the  use  of  the  spinning  wheel  and 
encouraged  the  wearing  of  homespun  cotton, 
eliminating  the  extravagance  of  silks  and  imported 
cloth.  During  most  of  his  later  life  he  wore  the 
simple  loincloth  of  the  poorest  peasant.  His  life  was 
uncluttered  by  possessions. 

The  physical  senses  were  to  be  trained  for  the 
service  of  the  body  by  simple  dressing  and  eating 
and  a  highly  restricted  sex  life.  Spices  and  rich 
textiles  would  weaken  discipline;  art  and  decoration 
were  superfluous.  He  favored  a  vegetarian  diet,  not 
only  for  its  simplicity  and  nourishment,  but  also 
because  it  protected  animal  life. 

Fasting,  he  felt,  purified  the  body  and  prevented 
the  accumulation  of  unnecessary  nourishment.  The 
extended  fast  for  Gandhi  was  also  a  form  of  prayer. 

Gandhi  encouraged  married  couples,  after  the 
birth  of  several  children,  to  practice  chastity.  He 
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himself  had  particular  difficulty  overcoming  his 
sexual  desires  and  took  a  vow  of  chastity  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six.  He  abhorred  artificial  birth  control  as  an 
unnatural  interference  with  nature. 

Believing  that  physical  and  spiritual  laws  often 
operate  on  the  same  principles,  Gandhi  felt  that 
people  should  take  no  more  than  they  needed  and 
produce  no  more  than  they  could  use.  Such 
practices,  he  believed,  would  contribute  to  a 
healthier,  more  balanced  approach  to  life. 
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Our  Wants 

Civilization,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  consists 
not  in  the  multiplication,  but  in  the  deliberate  and 
voluntary  reduction  of  wants. 

GANDHI 
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Our  Daily  Bread 

Possession  implies 
provision  for  the  future. 

A  seeker  after  Truth, 

a  follower  of  the  law  of  Love 

cannot  hold  anything  against  tomorrow. 

God  never  stores  for  the  morrow; 

He  never  creates  more 

than  what  is  strictly  needed  for  the  moment. 

If  therefore 

we  repose  faith  in  His  providence, 
we  should  rest  assured 
that  He  will  give  us 
every  day  our  daily  bread, 
meaning  everything  that  we  require. 

GANDHI 
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Even  for  Life 

By  instinct  and  upbringing 

I  personally  favor  a  purely  vegetarian  diet 

and  have  for  years  been  experimenting 

in  finding  a  suitable  vegetarian  combination. 

Rightly  or  wrongly 

it  is  part  of  my  religious  conviction, 

that  man  may  not  eat 

meat,  eggs  and  the  like. 

There  should  be  a  limit 

even  to  the  means  of  keeping  ourselves  alive. 

Even  for  life  itself 

we  may  not  do  certain  things. 

GANDHI 
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Prayer  and  Fasting 

Fasting  is  a  great  institution  in  Hinduism,  as  perhaps 
in  no  other  religion,  and  though  it  has  been  abused 
by  people  not  entitled  to  fast,  it  has,  on  the  whole, 
done  the  greatest  good  to  Hinduism.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  prayer  without  fasting  and  there  is  no  real 
fast  without  prayer.  My  fast  was  the  prayer  of  a  soul 
in  agony. 

GANDHI 
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A  Potent  Weapon 

Fasting  is  a  potent  weapon 
in  the  satyagraha  armory. 

It  cannot  be  taken  by  everyone. 

Mere  physical  capacity  to  take  it 
is  no  qualification  for  it. 

It  is  of  no  use 

without  a  living  faith  in  God. 

It  should  never  be 

a  mechanical  effort  nor  a  mere  imitation. 

It  must  come  from  the  depth  of  one's  soul. 
It  is  therefore  always  rare. 

I  seem  to  be  made  for  it. 

GANDHI 
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My  Faith  in  Cod 

Prayer  has  saved  my  life. 

Without  it, 

I  should  have  been  a  lunatic  long  ago. 

I  have  had  my  share 

of  the  bitterest  public  and  private  experiences. 

They  threw  me  into  temporary  despair. 

If  I  was  able  to  get  rid  of  that  despair, 
it  was  because  of  prayer. 

Prayer  has  not  been  a  part  of  my  life  as  truth  has 
been. 

Prayer  came  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

I  found  myself  in  a  plight 

where  I  could  not  possibly  be  happy  without  prayer. 
The  more  my  faith  in  God  increased, 
the  more  irresistible  became  the  yearning  for 
prayer. 

Life  seemed  to  be  dull  and  vacant  without  it. 

GANDHI 
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Redemption  from  Sin 

I  do  not  seek  redemption  from  the  consequences  of 
my  sin.  I  seek  to  be  redeemed  from  sin  itself,  or 
rather  from  the  very  thought  of  sin.  Until  I  have 
attained  that  end,  I  shall  be  content  to  be  restless. 

GANDHI 
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Control  of  the  Senses 

Brahmacharya  means 
control  of  the  senses 
in  thought,  word  and  deed.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  limit 

to  the  possibilities  of  renunciation, 
even  as  there  is  none 
to  those  of  brahmacharya. 

Such  brahmacharya  is 
impossible  of  attainment 
by  limited  effort. 

For  many 

it  must  remain 

only  as  an  ideal.  .  .  . 

So  long  as  thought  is  not  under 

complete  control  of  the  will, 

brahmacharya  in  its  fullness  is  absent. 

Involuntary  thought 

is  an  affection  of  the  mind, 

and  curbing  of  thought,  therefore, 

means  curbing  of  the  mind 

which  is  even  more  difficult  to  curb 

than  the  wind.  Nevertheless 

the  existence  of  Cod  within 

makes  even  control  of  the  mind  possible. 

Let  no  one  think 

that  it  is  impossible 

because  it  is  difficult. 

It  is  the  highest  goal, 

and  it  is  no  wonder 

that  the  highest  effort 

should  be  necessary  to  attain  it. 

GANDHI 
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Purity  of  Heart 

Identification 

with  everything  that  lives 

is  impossible  without  self-purification; 

without  self-purification 

the  observance  of  the  law  of  Ahimsa 

must  remain  an  empty  dream  ; 

God  can  never  be  realized 
by  one  who  is  not  pure  of  heart. 
Self-purification  therefore 
must  mean  purification 
in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

And  purification  being  highly  infectious, 
purification  of  oneself 
necessarily  leads  to  the  purification 
of  one's  surroundings. 

GANDHI 
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Oneness  with  All  That  Lives 

Cow  protection  is  to  me 

one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena 

in  human  evolution. 

It  takes  the  human  being 
beyond  his  species. 

The  cow  means  to  me 
the  whole  subhuman  world. 

Man  through  the  cow 
is  enjoined  to  realize  his  identity 
with  all  that  lives. 

Why  the  cow  was  selected  for  apotheosis 
is  obvious  to  me. 

The  cow  was  in  India 
the  best  companion. 

She  was  the  giver  of  plenty. 

Not  only  did  she  give  mil k, 

but  she  also  made  agriculture  possible. 

The  cow  is  a  poem  of  pity. 

One  reads  pity 
in  the  gentle  animal. 

She  is  the  mother 
to  millions  of  Indian  mankind. 

Protection  of  the  cow  means 

protection  of  the  whole  dumb  creation  of  God. 

GANDHI 
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The  Appointed  End 

Death 

is  the  appointed  end  of  all  life. 

To  die  by  the  hand  of  a  brother 

rather  than  by  disease 

or  in  some  other  way 

cannot  be  for  me  a  matter  of  sorrow. 

And  if  even  in  such  a  case 
I  am  free  from  the  thoughts  of  anger 

or  hatred  against  my  assailant, 

I  know  that  that  will  redound 

to  my  eternal  welfare, 

and  even  the  assailant  will  later  on  realize 

my  perfect  innocence. 

GANDHI 
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Chapter  4 

A  Prejudice  for  Mankind 


Gandhi  was  by  religion  a  Vaishnava — a  worshiper 
of  Vishnu  in  one  of  his  many  aspects.  Perhaps 
because  the  Hindu  religion  sees  divinity  in  so  many 
forms,  it  nourishes  in  people  an  attitude  of 
tolerance.  Gandhi  himself  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  Christ  as  a  manifestation  of  divinity, 
but  he  could  not  see  why  Christ  was  considered  by 
Christians  the  only  incarnation  of  divinity. 

Gandhi  tended  to  see  divinity  in  all  men,  indeed  in 
all  forms  of  life.  His  own  name  for  the  untouchables 
was  Harijan ,  or  children  of  Cod.  Wishing  to  see 
them  treated  as  children  of  Cod,  he  spent  much  of 
his  effort  in  their  interest.  He  so  identified  himself 
with  the  untouchables  that  to  the  dismay  of  friends, 
he  developed  a  habit  of  scavenging  and  cleaning 
latrines,  work  usually  done  only  by  untouchables. 

He  had  a  special  love  for  women.  Their  strength  in 
suffering  and  joy  in  labor  were  a  significant  help 
during  his  peaceful  resistance  campaigns.  He  con¬ 
sidered  women  equal  with  men,  though  he  viewed 
this  equality  as  a  complementary,  not  a  competing 
one.  He  was  sensitive  to  differences  of  function 
between  men  and  women  and  to  differences  of 
capacity  among  individuals.  People  were  to  be 
valued  in  their  particular  totality  as  potential 
embodiments  of  Truth. 
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Respect  or  Pity 

Man  and  his  deed 
are  two  distinct  things. 

Whereas  a  good  deed 

should  call  forth  approbation 

and  a  wicked  deed  disapprobation, 

the  doer  of  the  deed, 

whether  good  or  wicked, 

always  deserves  respect 

or  pity  as  the  case  may  be. 

"Hate  the  sin  and  not  the  sinner" 

is  a  precept  which, 

though  easy  enough  to  understand, 

is  rarely  practiced, 

and  that  is  why  the  poison 

of  hatred  spreads  in  the  world. 

GANDHI 
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Converted  by  Love 

A  satyagrahi  must  never  forget 
the  distinction  between  evil  and  the  evil-doer. 
He  must  not  harbor  ill-will 
or  bitterness  against  the  latter. 

He  may  not  even  employ 
needlessly  offensive  language 
against  the  evil  person, 
however  unrelieved  his  evil  might  be. 

For  it  should  be  an  article  of  faith 
with  every  satyagrahi 
that  there  is  none  so  fallen  in  this  world 
but  can  be  converted  by  love. 

GANDHI 
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Our  Conscience 

It  is  contrary  to  our  manhood 
if  we  obey  laws 
repugnant  to  our  conscience. 

Such  teaching 
is  opposed  to  religion 
and  means  slavery. 

If  the  Government 
were  to  ask  us 

to  go  about  without  any  clothing, 
should  we  do  so? 

If  I  were  a  passive  resister, 

I  would  say  to  them 
that  I  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  law. 

But  we  have  so  forgotten  ourselves 

and  become  so  compliant 

that  we  do  not  mind  any  degrading  law. 

GANDHI 
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The  Origin  of  Reform 

It  is  a  superstition 
and  ungodly  thing  to  believe 
that  an  act  of  a  majority 
binds  a  minority. 

Many  examples  can  be  given 

in  which  acts  of  majorities 

will  be  found  to  have  been  wrong 

and  those  of  minorities  to  have  been  right. 

All  reforms  owe  their  origin 

to  the  initiation  of  minorities 

in  opposition  to  majorities. 

If  among  a  band  of  robbers 
a  knowledge  of  robbing  is  obligatory, 
is  a  pious  man  to  accept  the  obligation? 

So  long  as  the  superstition 

that  men  should  obey  unjust  laws  exists, 

so  long  will  their  slavery  exist. 

And  a  passive  resister  alone 
can  remove  such  a  superstition. 

GANDHI 
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Representing  the  Masses 

I  would  not  sell 

the  vital  interests  of  the  untouchables 

even  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  freedom  of  India. 

I  claim  myself,  in  my  own  person, 

to  represent  the  vast  mass 

of  the  untouchables. 

Here  I  speak 

not  merely  on  behalf  of  the  Congress, 

but  I  speak  on  my  own  behalf, 

and  I  claim  that  I  would  get, 

if  there  was  a  referendum  of  the  untouchables, 

their  vote, 

and  that  I  would  top  the  poll.  .  .  . 

Let  this  Committee  and  let  the  whole  world  know 

that  today  there  is  a  body  of  Hindu  reformers 

who  feel  that  this  is  a  shame, 

not  of  the  untouchables, 

but  of  orthodox  Hinduism, 

and  they  are,  therefore, 

pledged  to  remove  this  blot  of  untouchability. 

We  do  not  want  on  our  register  and  on  our  census 
untouchables  classified  as  a  separate  class. 

Sikhs  may  remain  as  such  in  perpetuity, 
so  may  Moslems,  so  may  Europeans. 

Would  untouchables  remain  untouchables  in 
perpetuity? 

I  would  far  rather  that  Hinduism  died 
than  that  untouchability  lived.  .  .  . 

I  will  not  bargain  away  their  rights 
for  the  kingdom  of  the  whole  world. 

GANDHI 
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The  Mystery  of  Humiliation 

It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  men  can  feel 
themselves  honored  by  the  humiliation  of  their 
fellow-beings. 
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A  Woman's  Heart 

Ahimsa  means  infinite  love, 
which  again  means 
infinite  capacity  for  suffering. 

Who  but  woman, 
the  mother  of  man, 

shows  this  capacity  in  the  largest  measure? 

She  shows  it  as  she  carries  the  infant 

and  feeds  it  during  nine  months 

and  derives  joy  in  the  suffering  involved. 

What  can  beat  the  suffering 
caused  by  the  pangs  of  labor? 

But  she  forgets  them 
in  the  joy  of  creation. 

Who,  again,  suffers  daily 

so  that  her  baby  may  wax  from  day  to  day? 

Let  her  transfer  that  love 
to  the  whole  of  humanity, 
let  her  forget  she  ever  was 
or  can  be  the  object  of  man's  lust. 

And  she  will  occupy 

her  proud  position  by  the  side  of  man 

as  his  mother,  maker  and  silent  leader. 

It  is  given  to  her  to  teach  the  art  of  peace 
to  the  warring  world  thirsting  for  that  nectar. 
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Man  and  Woman 

A  man  should  remain  man  and  yet  should  learn  to 
become  woman;  similarly  a  woman  should  remain 
woman  and  yet  learn  to  become  man. 
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A  Woman's  Strength 

To  call  woman  the  weaker  sex  is  a  libel;  it  is  man's 
injustice  to  woman.  If  by  strength  is  meant  brute 
strength,  then,  indeed,  is  woman  less  brute  than 
man.  If  by  strength  is  meant  moral  power,  then 
woman  is  immeasurably  man's  superior.  Has  she  not 
greater  powers  of  endurance,  has  she  not  greater 
courage?  Without  her,  man  could  not  be.  If 
non-violence  is  the  law  of  our  being,  the  future  is 
with  women. 
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Full  Expression 

Let  me  explain 

what  I  mean  by  religion. 

It  is  not  the  Hindu  religion, 

which  I  certainly  prize 

above  all  other  religions, 

but  the  religion  which  transcends  Hinduism, 

which  changes  one's  very  nature, 

which  binds  one 

indissolubly  to  the  truth  within, 

and  which  ever  purifies. 

Itisthepermanentelementin  human  nature 

which  counts  no  cost  too  great 

in  order  to  find  full  expression, 

and  which  leaves  the  soul  utterly  restless 

until  it  has  found  itself, 

known  its  Maker, 

and  appreciated  the  true  correspondence 
between  the  Maker  and  itself. 
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Total  Potentiality 

Every  man  within  his  total  potentiality  is  what  the 
best  of  all  men  can  be  collectively.  Man  is  not 
primarily  the  victim  of  his  conditioning  or  the 
product  of  his  age  and  society,  however  much  he 
depends  upon  these  things,  but  he  is  of  himself  a 
god. 

MARC  EDMUND  JONES 
Gandhi  Lives 
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